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ON CONSTRUCTIONS OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE IN 
EARLY GERMANIC DIALECTS. 

THOSE happy students of literature who say with the 
Chaucerian lad : 

" I lerne song, I kan but smal grammeere," 

will but sigh at the appearance of another treatise upon the 
subject of Indirect Discourse. Yet we may infer that a trifle 
more of the " grammeere " might have saved the lad from the 
implied rebuke of the neighboring line : 

"Noght wiste he what this Latyn was to seye." 

To the syntactician the constructions of Indirect Discourse 
have presented the most interestingly baffling of problems. 
We do not lack attempts at solution. What grammarian has 
not tried the task ? Yet few are satisfied that the final answer 
has been given. A very brief review of the most widely 
accepted theories will be enough to indicate their ephemeral 
nature. 

For a long time — and to a few conservatives the long time 
seems not yet ended — grammarians who dealt with Indo- 
European syntax were satisfied with the broad generalization 
that the optative mood in oratio oblique was the mood ot 
" subjectivity." The phrase was supposed to explain the 
genesis of the construction as well as to define the limitations 
of its usage in historical literature. We are now — or ought to 
be — spared the trouble of refuting such theories by the early 
efforts of Delbruck, whose work was so revolutionary and 
convincing that his influence in the cosmos of syntax seemed 
definable by the words with which Crusoe's man Friday described 
his conception of a higher power : " All things say ' O ' to 
him." 
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There are, however, other theories that still gain attention, 
though they are not as faulty as the metaphysical one just 
mentioned. In the more creditable of the recent works on 
this subject two expressions are prevalent : " the potential 
optative," and "the optative of unreality." In some works 
the expressions are used well-nigh interchangeably. 

Hermann's Kantian terminology (cf. Hale, A Century of Meta- 
physical Syntax), gave inordinate life to the term " potential " 
as applied to various modal conceptions. The word has been 
used to cover a multitude of independent and dependent modal 
usages that have little essentially in common. In applying the 
word to notions underlying the construction of Indirect Dis- 
course, various writers have actually referred to wholly different 
things. All have quite agreed, however, that they must find 
the basis of the construction in a simple sentence which con- 
tains a subjunctive or optative independently conveying the 
desired force. Let us see how successful the search has been. 
Brugmann (Griech. Gram., 167), in discussing the Greek 
problem, and Behagel (Gebrauch der Zeitformen, p. 160ff.) in 
treating of Germanics both refer the construction of Indirect Dis- 
course to an independent " potential " usage, meaning thereby 
almost the same thing. Brugmann says : " Er (der Opt. der ind. 
Rede) war ausgegangen von Satzen wie . . . Od. 9, 89, erdpovs 
irpoUiv irevOeadai toWa?, o'l T«>e? avepes elev, wo der Opt. 
ursprunglich potential war und erst durch Einwirkung des 
regierenden Satzes die subjective Farbung (orat. obi.) annahm 
und den eigentumlichen Sinn, der in Hauptsatzen den opt. pot. 
vom indie, unterschied, den Sinn der Ungewissheit, einbusste." 
We are not just now concerned with his statement regarding 
the " subjective Farbung " nor with the still stranger discovery 
of " Ungewissheit " in the construction, but rather with his 
interpretation of elev as a " potential " in origin. In a recent 
discussion of some so-called " potential " idioms ( Classical 
Philology, II, p. 163), I have tried to point out the error of 
those who find an> independent potential optative, in the sense 
here used, so far as Greek and Latin are concerned. All that 
5 
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can be found at best is a brief collection of stereotyped phrases 
wherein several elements of the phrase combined may produce 
a tone that may possibly be described by the word " potential," 
but in no instance is the mood of the verb alone adequate to 
convey such meaning. The conclusion then must be that the 
examples quoted by JBrugmann are themselves examples of a 
developed stage, are already in the optative of indirect ques- 
tions, and are not connected with independent " potential opta- 
tives " conveying the meaning here found. Such optatives in 
fact do not exist. 

The same objection holds for the assumption made by Be- 
hagel in referring the Germanic construction to a similar in- 
dependent " potential " optative. Such independent " poten- 
tials," with the desired meaning of " may possibly," do not 
exist in any Germanic idiom. When the Kantian terminology, 
which had been stretched and wrenched to define the Latin 
idioms, was further stretched to cover Germanic usages, a few 
Gothic optatives, like hwa sijai J?ata? Mc. 1, 27, were found to 
serve as illustration for the term " potential." A more natural 
method of classification would never have given them the 
name. If the thing cannot be proved to have existed, how are 
we to assume it as the basis of such widely extending construc- 
tions as those of Indirect Discourse ? 

However even this demonstration is unnecessary, for it must 
be admitted that even if a true independent potential were in 
existence it would not serve the purpose, for neither in Greek 
nor in Germanics does the optative of Indirect Discourse con- 
tain a trace of the notion of Svvaficu or konnen. 

The word " potential " is sometimes used in another sense, 
that e. g. of unreality, of the " hypothetical," etc. Erdmann's 
discussion (Deutsche Syntax, p. 169) will serve as an example 
of theories that find the modal construction based upon a 
" potential " which denotes uncertainty, unreality, etc. 

The following statements are characteristic : "Auch der Con- 
junctiv ist nicht der Abhangigkeit des Satzes wegen gesetzt, 
sondern seines unsicheren Inhaltes wegen, . . . weil der potentiate 
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Conj. Pras. in ganz allein stehenden Satzen nicht mehr ge- 
brauchlich ist, so gilt er jetzt vorzugsweise als ein Kennzeichen 
der indirekten Rede" (p. 169). Again, p. 168, "Nach den 
Ausdriicken einer unsichem oder ausdrucklich als irrig be- 
zeichneten Meinung wahnen, vermuten, glauben, die irrige Mei- 
nung hegen u. a. iibersviegt der Conjunetiv." 

He gains at least a greater appearance of plausibility tban 
men like Behagel and Brugmann, for he refers to meanings 
that must at least have been prevalent. Both subjunctive 
and optative can show well-established claims upon expressions 
of unreality and assumption of certain kinds. (I shall speak 
here only of Germanic usages, for the theory would hardly be 
applied to Greek or Latin by any accurate thinker.) There is 
however a fatal flaw in his argument. The conception of un- 
reality, so far as it may exist in the construction of Indirect 
Discourse, is not of the type found in hypothetical sentences. 
The logic that makes it so contains a fallacy of equivocation. 
The attitude of mind differs completely in the two instances. 
Erdmann must himself admit that he can show no example of 
a simple sentence that expresses the kind of " unreality " 
which he assumes as the basis of oratio obliqua. Certainly his 
favorite example ( Wall. L. 4), ein Eilbote meldet, Regensbnrg sei 
genommen, does not represent any independent " conjunetiv " 
of unreality. Mental doubt of the kind exhibited in his ex- 
ample cannot be conveyed by the mood alone in simple sen- 
tences. It always requires explicit verbal expression. 

So much for impossible theories. I would also point out the 
fallacy of some methods and assumptions underlying methods 
now prevalent in research upon this question. There is, for 
instance, a tendency in the most recent works, regardless of 
differences of opinion as to the nature of the mood in question, 
to search for solutions that will serve throughout for Greek, 
Latin and the German dialects. Now while we must insist that 
even iu syntax the comparative method yields fruitful data 
and supplies a useful point of view, nay more, that in some 
problems it is indispensible, we must in each instance inquire 
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whether it is applicable. Obviously an explanation of the 
genitive after Goth, gamunan based upon Germanic usage 
alone without reference to the cognate constructions in the 
other Indo-European languages would entail much misspent 
zeal ; for the same construction is prevalent throughout the 
more important languages of our group. The data of all the 
languages must be made to contribute to the solution. Is the 
construction of Indirect Discourse a parallel case ? It is, of 
course, impossible to lay down a definite dictum as to how 
widely a construction must prevail or how close a resemblance 
in form and meaning similar constructions of cognate languages 
must exhibit before the syntactician is justified or compelled to 
assume an Indo-European origin. As regards the modal usages 
in the various constructions of Indirect Discourse, so-called, I 
believe that a review of the essential differences which appear in 
the various languages will force us to the decision that each 
language developed its own construction independently. 1 

It must be admitted that as regards their respective con- 
structions of Indirect Discourse, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and 
the early German dialects agree iu no essential detail. They 
differ in the use of moods, in the form of the quoted expres- 
sion, and in the basic meaning of the whole construction in 
each case. In Sanskrit the subjunctive and optative are not 
employed in quotations to express indirectness of discourse. 
That fact alone would create a strong suspicion that the con- 
struction is not very old. 

As for the use of the moods, Homer employs neither sub- 
junctive nor optative in declarative indirect quotations. The 
optative occurs in a few questions of the preterite, particularly 
in preterite-futures. Classical Greek has developed a wide- 
spread usage of the optative in preterite quotations. Its use is 
never compulsory, however. Latin, after employing an infini- 



1 1 am not here referring to late influences such as that of the fully developed 
Greek construction upon Early Latin and of both Greek and Latin upon the 
Germanic dialects by means of medieval translations. 
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tive for the main sentence of the quotation, regularly uses the 
subjunctive in clauses that depend upon the infinitive if such 
clauses convey a part of the quotation. The early Germanic 
dialects (apart from some infinitival idioms) use the optative 
regularly after certain verbs, the indicative after certain others, 
and vary the usage after a third group. So much for uni- 
formity of moods. There is none. 

As for the form of the quoted clause, in Greek the substan- 
tive clause of Indirect Discourse, whether in the indicative or 
in the optative, is usually introduced by 8ti and a>?, which 
are adverbial accusatives like our " how that" (Goodwin, 671). 
In Latin the main quotation is always an infinitive ; while in 
Germanics it is a relative clause, the relative conjunction having 
developed from a prophoric deictic pronoun (Goth, ei ; O. N. at) 
or from an anaphoric demonstrative (e. g., doss). Here again 
there is little uniformity. 

When we inquire into the meaning of each construction, we 
find just as great differences. Here the Germanic dialects seem 
to have developed a logical distinction, that is in no wise found 
in Greek or Latin. In Old-High-German, 1 Old Saxon, Anglo- 
Saxon, Old-Norse, etc., verbs of perception and knowledge 
usually take the indicative, verbs of believing and thinking 
employ the optative very freely, while verbs of speaking are 
divided in their allegiance, often showing, however, a tendency 
to use the optative in quotations, the truth or exactness of 
which the reporter does not vouch for. Such logical distinc- 
tions do not for a moment hold for Latin or Greek, for in those 
languages the verba sentiendi et declarandi are on a par in the use 
of subjunctive or optative regardless of the degree of veri- 

1 Gothic is obviously the unsafest witness, though Behagel considers its ex- 
tensive usage of the indicative a good indication that the optative is just coming 
into prevalence {op. cit., p. 163). His inference is easily refuted. The other 
dialects could hardly agree so perfectly in the use of the optative had not the 
construction been Pre-German — i. e., of course, older than Ulfllas. The good 
bishop was merely translating New Testament Greek indicatives after Stl with 
great fidelity. 
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similitude to be expressed. ' Nor is there any trace of any 
previous existence of such logical distinctions, frequent 1 state- 
ments to the contrary notwithstanding. In the matter of 
meaning therefore, these modal constructions in Greek and 
Latin are actually what they are called, constructions of " in- 
direct quotation," while those of the early Germanic dialects 
are only partly so ; they are rather constructions of — shall we 
say " unvouched-for quotation." It is in fact unfortunate that 
the Germanic construction should ever have had to submit to 
the Latin name. This is only another instance of how German 
grammar has suffered from the nomenclature of Latin grammar. 

We have found then that the constructions are dissimilar in 
function as well as in form and in modal usage. There is no 
ground left for comparative study in any scientific sense of the 
term. In fact, the nature of the quotations in the Vedas and 
in Homer makes it probable that the indicative was the mood 
of quoted statements in the proethnic period and that con- 
sequently whatever constructions have appeared later have 
developed independently in each language. We need not be 
disappointed then if an explanation of this modal construction 
for Germanics cannot be applied to solve the construction in 
other languages. 

I believe, that by turning away from metaphysical hypo- 
theses, the inadequacy and unreasonableness of which we have 
just pointed out, and by observing closely the behavior of 
each individual verb that introduces subordinate clauses of 
indirect quotation, we may discover the essential differentiating 
principle of the construction. There are still, to be sure, a num- 
ber of unsettled problems in connection with the formal and 
semasiological provenance of several of the verbs concerned, but 
the evidence that can be gathered leads decidedly to the conclu- 
sions put forward in the following. 

1 Cf. the surprising statement about "Ungewissheit" quoted above from the 
discussion of Brugmann. Refer also to Schlicher, "The Moods of Indirect 
Quotation," Am. Jour. Phil., xxvi, pp. 60 ff., and a brief discussion of the 
same by the writer, in Class. Phil., I, p. 82. 
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In general it is true enough that the verbs of thinking, 
believing, etc., wdhnen, glauben, meinen, Goth, hugjan, munan, 
and the like, hold the most constant record in the old Ger- 
manic dialects in governing dependent clauses that contain an 
optative. The group of verbs denoting actual speech, Goth. 
qipa, sagen, erzdhkn, etc., stand second in order ; while verbs 
of exact knowledge, like wissen, seldom employ the optative. 
Now what is the essential connection between the tendency to 
govern an optative and the meaning of the governing verb ? 
The usual and most obvious answer is that the " verbs express- 
ing uncertainty are followed by the mood of doubt." I believe, 
however, that a search for the earlier meanings of such verbs 
will lead to the conclusion that the use of the optative is an 
inheritance of a time when several of these verbs conveyed 
meanings of emotional rather than of intellectual content. The 
abstract and the purely metaphysical meaning of a word as 
well as of a modal construction may safely be considered a late 
development, an extension from the field of primitive emotions 
or of mere physical activity. So, for instance, words like cogiio 
{con-ago), comprehmdo, puto (cf. putus, "pruned"), cemo (cf. 
/cpiVt?, "separation") and many another are all metaphors bor- 
rowed from the more concrete sphere of physical activity, while 
words like opinor (cf. praedopiont = " praeoptant," Festus), 
glauben, wdhnen, etc., have been borrowed from the sphere oi 
man's most natural emotions. Illustrations could easily be 
multiplied. 

We are here primarily concerned with the latter group: 
verbs of thought, like wdhnen, glauben, etc., which formerly did 
service in the field of ilrvxucr) didOea-K. 

In expressions of indirect thought, wdhnen was regularly 
followed by the optative. This is the construction in Gothic 
(cf. Bernhardt, Zs.f. D. Phil, vm, 12-14). In the Heliand 
it is followed by the optative thirty times, while the indicative 
occurs but once (Behagel). In Anglo-Saxon it persists in the 
same usage. Gorrell QPubl. Mod. L. A., in, 384) finds that 
" of all verbs introducing Indirect Discourse, whxan is the most 
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consistent in requiring the subjunctive of the dependent verb." 
In the early Anglo-Saxon, the proportion of optatives to 
indicatives is almost ten to one. 

The meanings are, Goth, wenjan, " vermuten," " meinen ; " 
O. N. vcena, O. H. G. woman, "hope," "assume;" O.S. wanjan, 
Ags. wenan, " expect," " think," (cf. wahn, " unfounded be- 
lief," Goth, wens, O. S. wan, Ags. wen, " hope," " expectation ; " 
usually connected also with L. Venus, venusttis, Skr. vanati, 
'desire"). 

Comparing the meanings of the earlier cognates with those of 
the noun wens, it is evident that the earlier meaning was one of 
emotional content, desire and hope, which in fact is preserved 
to some extent in the verb as found particularly in Old-Norse 
and in Anglo-Saxon. 

Glauben had passed through a similar transformation of 
meaning, although the Germanic forms of the verb do not 
betray the fact. 

Goth, galaubjan, "believe;" O.N. leyfa, "allow," "praise;" 
O. S. giloiian, O. H. G. gilouben, Ags. gelyfan, " believe." For 
the earlier meanings, cf. Goth, liufs, "dear," lubains, "hope," 
Oldbulg. ljuby, "love," Lat. libido, libet, Skr. lubhyati, "desire 
strongly." Here again it is evident that a verb of desire has 
become one of intellectual activity. It, too, regularly governs 
the optative. Even Gothic shows several instances of the con- 
struction, and the Anglo-Saxon of Cura Pastoralis, for instance, 
gives but one instance of the indicative. 

The verb represented by Goth, hugjan is another case in 
point. Its forms usually convey metaphysical meanings. They 
are: Goth, hugjan, "think;" O.N. hyggia, "think" (in II6v. 
98 = "hope"), O.S. huggian, Ags. hycgan, "intend," "take 
thought of," "think;" O.H. G. hukkan, "think." (Cf. Goth. 
hugs. "Die Grundbedeutung ist 'geistige Erregung,"' Uhlenb. 
Fick compares Lat. oupio, B. B., 17, 320, though with little 
approval). Here again then it seems that a verb of emotional 
content has developed into an expression of thought. Its 
favorite associations are with verbs in the optative. Gothic 
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furnishes several examples. The optative is the regular con- 
struction in Ags., and in O. N. the optative is frequent in In- 
direct Discourse, though the verb there prefers to introduce 
direct quotations. 

Munan, " think," " suppose," must also be added to this list, 
though it is somewhat less frequently employed to introduce 
indirectly quoted expressions. In Old-Norse it does most fre- 
quent service as an auxilliary. However, the connection with 
Goth, muns, " effort," " thought," Old-Ir. muins, " wish," 
Lat. moneo, shows at least that the verb had long teemed with 
emotional concepts, whatever its basic meaning had been. 

It is in connection with the semasiological history of such 
verbs that we find the explanation of the optative usage in 
indirect quotation, and furthermore of a shift in the meaning 
of the optative (so far as concerns this construction) from an 
emotional, psychological one to a metaphysical one. 

The process was simple. Verbs like the preceding ones 
expressed desire, hope and the like. They then naturally gov- 
erned dependent clauses with verbs in the optative, substantive 
clauses of desire, etc., for the optative was used throughout the 
Indo-European languages in just such circumstances. In the 
demand for more verbs of metaphysical meanings, these very 
verbs gradually assume new functions. With a shift of function 
in the governing verb there is necessarily a coordinate semantic 
change in the habitual dependent clause. The optative of the 
dependent clause must assume logical significance in the same 
proposition as its governing verb does. Thus the optative is 
established in dependent clauses of indirect thought. When once 
the usage has been made customary by these more important 
verbs, these verbs, derived from expressions of mere physical 
activity, may well have adopted the construction. The process 
here assumed is not an unusual one. I shall presently give a 
number of illustrations of the same process. Meanwhile a few 
more verbs call for attention. 

As a matter of fact, a great number of the verbs of thought 
are not borrowed from expressions of emotion but rather from 
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the ordinary world of bodily activity. Note for instance the 
following verbs in Gothic : trauan (cf. §dpv), ahjan (cf. okvk 
" hesitation "), niman (cf. Lat. emo, nemus), miton (cf. Lat. 
modus), laisjan (cf. Lat. lira, "fork," "track"), and several 
verbs of knowledge and speech : andhafjan (cf. capio), kiusan 
(cf. gustare), sokjan (cf. sagire, "to track"), etc. Such verbs 
cannot be expected to carry with them any emotional i/rt^tK?) 
didOeais from their former sphere of activity. It is likely that 
they long employed the indicative and assumed the optative 
sequence only after it had been securely established by the 
former class of verbs. In fact, one finds some of them, sokjan 
and trauan, for instance, very persistent in the use of the 
indicative, to such an extent that grammarians have felt them- 
selves seriously called upon to explain the fact. (Cf. Bern- 
hardt, ad. loc. tit. ) 

In regard to verbs of speech, we are at once met by the diffi- 
culty of not being able to find cognates for the verb of greatest 
importance for our construction, i. e., qi]>an. This verb shows 
great fondness for the optative, particularly in O. S. and Ags. 
Its etymology, if we knew anything about it, might explain 
this habit. On the other hand, the habit may be a relatively 
late one acquired after the construction had been established 
elsewhere, in the way we have indicated above. All we can 
say at present is that by some principle of differentiation a 
logical distribution of labor took place, illustrated well in 
Anglo-Saxon where cwer&an usually takes the optative, cif&an 
the indicative, and seogan divides its allegiance between them, 
while sprecan usually introduces direct discourse. It is at 
present impossible to say whether such distinctions are due to 
a late division of labor or whether they actually represent an 
inheritance of previous semantic differences from a time when 
the predecessor of qtyan may have contained 1 volitional content. 

'If its connection with Lat. veto is right, this may well be true, though we 
know little more about veto than about qi/>an. If it is connected with Old-Ir. 
bel, we get little help from etymology, for it would then hardly contain any 
emotional suggestion. (See Uhlenbeck, in P. B. Beit., xxx, p. 304.) 
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The explanation given above not only accounts for the arrival 
of the optative in constructions of indirect quotations in Ger- 
manic, but it also helps to explain why in this construction 
modal distinctions also came to represent metaphysical distinc- 
tions, which they seldom do elsewhere. The optative was 
dragged into the construction in its association with a group of 
verbs that seldom represented exact knowledge and continued 
to associate mainly with these. Such verbs, in fact, were often 
juxtaposed to verbs of exact knowledge ; cf. the constant con- 
trast between wahnen und wissen in sentences like : 

daz weiz ich unde wane es niht. Freidank, 116. 

sol finer recht sein, er muesz wissen und nicht women. 

Aventin, 1 bair. chron., 1, 775. 

It is not surprising that the respective moods which followed 
these verbs should have assumed logically contrasted distinc- 
tions 2 of function when their governing verbs were thus juxta- 
posed because of their decided logical difference. Thus it is 
that to a remarkable extent the optative comes to serve as the 
mood of doubtful, questioned, unvouched-for discourse, while 
the indicative persists in cases of greater certainty. There even 
arises a feeling that witan should take the indicative whereas 
ni witan deserves an optative. 

The theory that I have offered does not assume the work- 
ing of any new and strange force in language. When the 
semasiological data of syntax have been tabulated as they 
should be, a great number of parallels will appear. I have 
simply assumed a retention, a petrifaction as it were, of a 
modal usage beyond the life of the function that brought it 
into existence, together with a natural adaptation of that usage 
to its new surroundings. It illustrates a special kind of sur- 

•I use Grimm, Worterb., sub voc. cit. 

2 Care must be observed not to recognize logical distinctions as ever thor- 
oughly established. Division of labor between synonymous verbs on a purely 
economic basis, a lingering of old habits in spite of newly adopted semantic 
changes, and all the insidious forces of analogy help, and successfully so, to 
prevent the establishment of any thorough-going principle. 
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vival, examples of which are numerous enough. A good 
parallel in the field of case-syntax is the construction after 
consto in Latin. In the literal sense, the word consto, " stand 
together out of," governs an ablative, which was felt to be an 
" ablative of separation," as is shown by the occasional use of 
ex : ex anirno constamus et corpore, Tusc. 4, 14. The verb, 
however, happened to gain a new connotation, the one we have 
kept in its English derivative, cost. However, it continued to 
govern the ablative even with this new meaning. Necessarily 
the function of the ablative was compelled to shift with the 
semantic change in the governing verb. It is no longer felt to 
be an "ablative of separation," it is an "ablative of price." 
This construction lived on, perfectly oblivions of the fact that 
the new ablative did not perform the functions of the old. Cf. 
the oblique case in si li eust costs mil mars (Ch. Lyon, 1277, 
cited in Meyer-Lublce, in, § 38), where no survival of the original 
meaning of costi, was possible. This radical change in the 
meaning of the ablative, brought about by a semantic change 
in the governing verb, is quite as difficult as that which I have 
assumed in the shift of an " optative of desire " to a new one 
of "indirect quotation" made compulsory by the semantic 
changes of the leading verb from that of desire to that of 
thought. Similarly, in German, several substantives that gov- 
erned possessive and defining genitives, lost their substantival 
force and their old meanings, drifted into the function of 
locative adverbs and prepositions, thereby compelling the geni- 
tives, which they still retained, to adapt their own meanings 
accordingly. Such are, e. g., jenseits, innerhalb, wegen, etc. 
Their genitives are no longer felt to be possessives, but as 
somewhat illogically governed by these prepositions, and are 
in fact entirely banished from the sphere of the more usual 
Grundbegriffe of the genitive. Cf. also such phrases as trotz 
seiner Jahre, wahrend des Kampfes. The Germanist will readily 
recall other examples from his own observation. I shall add a 
few from other sources. 

The ablative after the Latin prep, terms, " up to," is 
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explicable only when one recalls that tenus was originally an 
accusative of space of a noun meaning " reach." Thus, a 
phrase like coUo tenus, Livy, had once meant : " throughout the 
whole extent, reckoning from the neck," and only later "up 
to the neck." The dative after credo, "believe" (*cred-dere, 
cf. Skr. crad-dha, "give heart to ") is also a survival of the 
time when the etymology of the verb was clear. Latin proba- 
bly was no longer conscious of the meaning that created the 
dative usage. Certainly French has lost all consciousness of it, 
but still mechanically preserves the habit of using its dative- 
equivalent in the construction croire a; so persistent may habits 
be even after their meanings have vanished. In fact, credo 
even created the general conception that verbs of believing 
should govern a dative (cf. the usage with confido) and, even 
further, that the opposites of such should have the same con- 
struction (cf. diffido). 

In modal syntax we may multiply examples. *Fors sit an 
veniat originally meant : " It would be problemetical whether 
he will come," the subjunctive of veniat being one of indirect 
questions. Eventually forsitan became an adverb and a syno- 
nym of fortasse, and might well have relinquished its claims 
upon a subjunctive dependent verb. However it retained the 
subjunctive — destined to become a bone of contention to many 
a syntactician in days to come. 

Quamvis will furnish another very interesting example to 
any one who will look up its erratic behavior, its influence 
upon quamquam, and the part it played in leaving a legacy of 
subjunctives for concessive clauses in French. 

I would even propose that a similar assumption of an inter- 
adaptation of function and construction between governing 
and dependent clauses will account for the use of the sub- 
junctive in relative clauses after negatives and superlatives 
in the Romance languages. Several of the steps here proposed 
will be questioned, but I offer the suggestion in the conviction 
that it embodies the true explanation. The Indo-European usage 
of the subjunctive of will in purpose clauses had been extended 
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in Latin into consecutive clauses by the fact that governing 
verbs like effieio expressed the attainment of result as well as 
the aims of purpose. Now, the relative clauses whose ante- 
cedents are in the negative or superlative are by their very 
nature most invariably consecutive in force, and when the feel- 
ing was once established that the consecutive idea called for 
the subjunctive, these were the very ones that showed greatest 
persistency in the use of that mood. Plautus, Cicero's letters, 
Horace's satires, and Petronius reveal the fact that the sub- 
junctive never fully established itself on the streets of Rome 
in the less clearly consecutive clauses that followed affirmative 
and positive antecedents. Now, in the sifting processes of the 
dark ages, the general custom of associating the subjunctive 
with all consecutive clauses perished, and nothing of the old 
habit persisted but the use of the mood with these most promi- 
nent groups of the old construction ; the negative and the super- 
lative. It is even probable that these mechanical survivals now 
created a new basic conception which in turn extended the usage 
of the subjunctive after negatives far beyond the old field of the 
consecutive sentence, i. e., even into indirectly quoted relative 
clauses after negatived leading verbs. The old explanation 
of the subjunctive after negatives is too metaphysical, and has 
been borrowed from the explanations of somewhat similar facts 
that exist in Germanics. I have already explained the facts of 
the Germanic construction. The two constructions come from 
entirely different sources, though they both involve somewhat 
similar processes. 

We see from these illustrations — and I have heaped them up 
with the additional purpose of encouraging a fuller classifica- 
tion of such semasiological data — that the language process 
which we assumed in explaining the construction of Indirect 
Discourse in German is one that is in constant operation. 

There are some other facts bearing upon our principal 
problem, that afford some additional probability to our theory. 
It is a well-known fact that the optative is more frequent after 
a leading verb in the past tense than after a present, and 
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further that the optative, preferably the preterite, is still the 
more regular construction after what Erdmann (p. 171) calls 
" verba des Meinens und Mitteilens." Erdmann's explanation 
of this fact refers the phenomenon to the degree of probability 
contained in the respective tenses. He says : " Der Indicativ 
des Prat, schliesst die in der Vergangenheit vorhanden gewe- 
sene Unsicherheit entschieden aus, was beim Indicativ des Pras. 
fur die Gegenwart nicht so entschieden der Fall ist." How 
incorrigibly philosophical syntacticians will be! There is a 
simpler explanation based upon the necessities of linguistic 
mechanism. The preterite optative must have served regularly 
as the only tense possible to express preterite-futures before the 
verbal auxilliaries appeared. Now if verbs like wahnen and 
gktuben originally expressed desire and intention, since these 
meanings refer to the future, their preterites would necessarily, 
by the very nature of the case, refer to a time future to the 
past, which time nothing but a preterite optative could express. 
This regular occurrence of the preterite optative after the past 
tense in O. O. is therefore explicable as a survival of a habit 
incurred before these verbs came to introduce narrated facts of 
O. O. The usage therefore supports the theory we have pro- 
posed. 

There is another fact which tends to support our theory. 
The old usage of " shall " in virtual expressions of Indirect 
Discourse whether following 1 or independent 2 of verbs of 
speech and thought — an idiom that has proved so hard to 
explain — falls in well with the theory proposed by this paper. 
Its scarcity in O. H. G. together with its rapid entension in 
M. H. G. would suggest that it is not very old ; however a 
glance at the other dialects soon shows that such a conclusion 
would be unfounded. Anglo-Saxon, for instance, produces 

1 Cf . swa same men scedon /net he sceolde beon gefangen. Or. 206, 4. Cf. Wul- 
fing, Syn. Alfr., II, p. 31, for this and other examples. 

*E. g., Herzog Johann soil irren im Gebirge (It is said that — ). The ex- 
ample is quoted in Schlicher's suggestive, but, as I believe, unsuccessful dis- 
cussion of this same construction. A. J. P., xxvi, p. 83. 
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numerous instances of it in the early literature and it is by 
no means rare in Old-Norse though Cleasby does not seem to 
take note of it. /See Egils. 13; H6v. 8.) There is nothing 
unreasonable therefore in dating the usage as far back as the 
(evidently pre-Germanic) development of the ordinary Indirect 
Discourse construction traced in the foregoing pages. The two 
constructions reveal marked similarities, and are, I believe, 
intimately connected in origin. In its earlier usage shall de- 
noted obligation. One of the first developments of this usage 
is its employment in substantive volitive clauses to express 
the will or desire of another, as in Bede H., 184, and gehet 
•Sone maessepreost to hire ftset he sceolde mid heo gan. (See 
Shearin, The Expression of Purpose, p. 107.) In other words, 
" shall " -f- infinitive was an exact equivalent of the volitive 
subjunctive which, (if the foregoing discussion is sound) de- 
veloped into a subjunctive of Indirect Discourse. When that 
development took place it may well have carried through the 
same process this idiom of " shall " -+- infinitive, which was 
synomymous with it and involved with it in the expression of 
will and desire. 

To summarize briefly the results of this discussion, we have 
attempted to indicate the weaknesses in the all too meta- 
physical theories that have been offered as explaining the con- 
struction in question. We have found that a semasiological 
study of the introductory verbs most frequently involved in the 
construction led to the conclusion that the use of the optative 
was due to a petrifaction, as it were, of a construction which 
had its raison d'etre in the earlier volitive meaning of such 
introductory verbs. Similar petrifactions of constructions and 
their persistence beyond the life of the creating factors were 
found to be numerous ; and finally two otherwise unexplained 
peculiarities of the Indirect Discourse construction were found 
to be explicable in the light of this theory. 

Tenney Fkank. 
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